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INTRODUCTION 

As one approaches the date of the Exodus, one quickly discovers 
conflicting opinions among scholars.^ Some professors date the 
Exodus as having occurred in the thirteenth century (late date) and 
others assign a time to the fifteenth-century (early date). The early date, 
by some scholars, is based upon two factors—archaeology and the 
Bible. On the other hand, some interpreters assert the late date (13 th 
century BC) as the most logical date, based, not upon the Bible’s 
chronology, but rather upon the interpretation of some archaeological 
findings and the Generally Accepted Dates (GAD) for Egyptian 
chronology. Some scholars, in spite of the so-called archaeological data, 
still rely upon the biblical data in seeking a solution to this most 
perplexing question as to the time frame of the Exodus. As one sifts 
through the various scholarly journals and books dealing with the date 
of the Exodus, one observes that there is no consensus as to the 
interpretation of the data. This essay seeks to examine both the late and 
early date as proposed by liberal and conservative scholars. There is no 
harmony as to the presuppositions set forth in order to try to arrive at a 
date that harmoni z es with so-called archaeological findings, irrespective 
of the biblical data. 

The objective of this study is to present the various theories 
advanced by late date (13 th century BC) and early date (15 th century BC) 
theologians and archaeologists. Even though this essay addresses the 
interpretation of the data as presented by the archaeologists in 
establishing the late date (based on the accepted Egyptian chronology), 
nevertheless, the basic presupposition of this author (Dallas Burdette) is 
that the Bible is the final source of authority in establishing beyond 
doubt the time frame assigned for the Exodus. 

Late Date (13 th Century BC) 

The late date is based upon the so-called archaeological finds of 
numerous archaeologists.^ - 1 John Davis and John Whitcomb—both 
scholars accept the biblical account for the date of the Exodus—explain 
the position of many archaeologists this way: “Many scholars, refusing 
to accept the historical accuracy of the numbers of the Bible, date these 
events in the thirteenth century BC”^ One such example is the 
distinguished archaeologist, Kathleen Kenyon, who worked for many 
years in Palestinian excavations. She asserted forcefully her 
understanding of chronology: “Chronology in Palestine cannot stand on 
its own feet until one is dealing with a relatively late epoch.The 
relatively late date (13 th century) is based upon the so-called evidence 
from Egypt—two of the cities of Raamses (Tanis and Qantir). Also, the 
late date is maintained because of the political history of the 19 th 
Dynasty.^- This history deals with Ramses IPs Wine-Jar Sealings, his 
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Transjordan campaign, his Hittite Treaty, and his Fonn of Mosaic 
Covenant.^ 

On the other hand, the early date is predicated upon (1) biblical 
evidence: (a) chronology of 1 Kings 6:1, and (b) Judges 11:26; and (2) 
Egyptian chronological evidence^: (a) Thutmose I [1504-1492], (b) 
Hatshepsut [1479-1457], (c) Thutmose III [1479-1425], (d) Amenhotep 
II [1427-1397], (e) Thutmose [1397-1387], Son of Amenhotep [1427- 
1397], and (f) Apiruj As one reflects upon the confusion, just where 
does one start in order to establish a correct chronology upon which to 
base his/her understanding for the date of the Exodus. Another scholar, 
John Bimson, has suggested moving the conquest back 200 years in 
order to reconcile the biblical account with chronology of the various 
periods. Still, another archaeologist, Han Goedicke, has also 
suggested the early date (15 th century) for the Exodus based upon a tidal 
wave. He says that a “Tidal-like wave was transmitted by a volcanic 
eruption in the Mediterranean Sea.”^ 

STATEMENT OF CONFLICTING VIEWS 

Since the late date (13 th century) and early date (15 th century) 
are often asserted by both theological scholars as well as archaeological 
scholars, this essay presents both sides concerning the pinpointing of 
the date. This paper looks at the evidence presented by both sides in 
order to demonstrate the confusion among scholars in seeking to arrive 
at a correct understanding of the date. In seeking to pigeon hole data as 
it is revealed from excavations, scholars frequently adhere to the 
chronology established by Egyptologists. 1 Many scholars key their 
dating of the Exodus to the kn own (exceptionally vague) historical 
records of Egypt.^ Nevertheless, in spite of the questionable 
chronology of Egypt, many theologians frequently reject the mid- 
fifteenth century (1446 BC) dating of the Exodus. Why? Since many of 
the late date scholars reject the early date (1446 BC), many scholars, 
without question, follow the dating scheme as advanced by others for a 
late date (1250 BC) based on GAD of Egyptian chronology. 

As one peruses this essay, one will quickly discover that the 
interpretation of the archaeological evidence^ - 1 and the Egyptian 
chronology 1 - is highly subjective. The late date (13 th century BC) is 
asserted upon the interpretation of data as presented by certain 
archaeologists and Egyptian chronologists. The scholars, as a whole, 
still do not know how to apply the infonnation from the various sources 
without a tremendous amount of narrow-mindedness in their analysis. 
For instance, Siegfried H. Horn calls attention to the subjectivity on the 
part of scholars in their application of the data: 

The fact that after more than two hundred years of critical 

study, scholarly unanimity in this respect has not been 
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approached, let alone achieved, illustrates, in Beegle’s words, 

‘how much subjectivity is involved in a chain of reasoning 
which attempts to solve inner details of tradition and their 
development.’^ 

THE PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH DATING THE EXODUS 

Archaeologists are continuously revising their findings based 
upon further studies. Examples of this subjectivity on the part of 
scholars are found in the writings, as mentioned above, of Siegfried H. 
Horn. He refers to three scholars of the late date hypothesis—(1) Moshe 
Pearlman, (2) David Daiches/ and (3) Dewey Beegle.' - Horn 
critiques^ these three Books by these distinguished scholars 
concerning the Exodus from Egypt and concludes by saying that one is 
impressed with how little, not how much one knows about the Exodus. 

T201 


He calls attention to Pearlman who accepts the 13 th century date 
because “current historians and archaeologists” place it in that time 
frame. ^ Horn also asserts that Daiches puts the Exodus under Ramses 
II (1279-1213 BC) “as most scholars thi nk .”^ Beegle, too, presents 
some evidence—chronological and otherwise—which also appeals to a 
late date (13 th century) in the 19 th Dynasty (1295-1188 BC) in the time 
of Ramses II. One almost stands in awe as one looks at the material 
available on this subject. One almost feels that he/she is entangled in a 
labyrinth as he/she seeks to find his/her way out of the dilemma. 

Horn cautions that one should not reject early date (15 th century) 
too readily: 

It is true that much historical and archaeological evidence 
points to a 13 th -century-BC date for the Exodus, for which 
reason the majority of scholars currently accept this date. 
However, the 15 th -century date should not so cavalierly be 
dismissed or completely ignored as our authors do, for not all 
the Biblical and extra-Biblical evidence points to the 19 th 
Dynasty as the time when the Exodus took place.- 

Horn calls attention to the difficulties encountered by scholars as 
they seek to disentangle the confusion that exists within the world of 
scholarship. He drives home his point by zeroing in on the problems of 
source criticism. He employs Exodus 33:7-11 as an example to 
demonstrate the complexity of the problem in seeking a solution to the 
date of the Exodus. For instance, he writes: 

This passage is attributed to E (the Elohist) by Walter 
Beyerlin, to J (the Yahwist) by Murray and to D (the 
Deuteronomist) by Martin Noth. The fact that after more than 
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200 years of critical study, scholarly unanimity in this respect 
has not been approached, let alone achieved, illustrates, in 
Beegle’s words, “how much subjectivity is involved in a 
chain of reasoning which attempts to solve inner details of 
tradition and their development (p. 249). Although there are 
of course many passages in the Pentateuch as to which there 
is great agreement, an honest and serious study can only 
conclude that its ancient compiler(s) used various materials 
and attempted to create a set of five books which give a 
coherent picture of what happened, just as Tatian of the 
second century of the Christian era and many others after 
him, combined the narrative material of the four Gospels of 
the New Testament into a Gospel Hannony which tried to 
harmonize the various conflicting strands of traditions about 
the life and work of Jesus. 

Horn also calls attention to two chronological statements from 
Scripture that attest to an early date— I Kings 6:1 and Judges 11:26.^ 1 
He then cites other evidence that supports an 18 th -dynasty Exodus.^ - 
He argues that the conditions surrounding Moses are more favorable 
than under the 19 th -dynasty kings “when there was no dearth of 
sons.” " Horn correctly calls attention to insurmountable problems by 
assigning the date of the Exodus to the 19 th dynasty.^ Having 
correctly argued his case for an early date (15 th century BC) for the 
Exodus, he then proceeds to examine the number that migrated out of 
Egypt under Moses—2,000.000. 

He rejects outright, without any evidence, the numbers in the 
census in Numbers (chapters 1 and 26). He then cites Exodus 12:37, 
where it states that the Exodus included 600,000 armed adult men, not 
including dependents. In order to show the disparity among scholars 
in their denial of the biblical account, he cites Daiches’ numbers 
involved in the Exodus to be ‘“between two and six thousand’ (p. 
82 ) ”IL Q n the other hand, Beegle believes ‘“a total of about 
16,000’(p. 142)” would be more accurate } 

CONSERVATIVE SCHOLARSHIP 
William Shea 

Scholarship is not always clear as to which position they promote. 
The scholars of the late date (13 th century) have made inroads into the 
camp of those who hold to the inspiration of Scripture. For example, 
William Shea, a conservative scholar, calls attention to a representative 
summary of the dating problem: 

The date of the Exodus is one of the most debated topics in 
the OT studies because of the ambiguous nature of the 
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evidence. Although the biblical texts seem to require a date in 
the middle of the 15 th cent. BC, archaeological evidence 
seems to point to a date in the 13 th cent. BC 

This author (Shea) wants to hold to the 15 th -century dating 
(early date), but his justification, so it seems, is diminished because of 
his presuppositions concerning methodology. His methodology is 
established upon comparative chronology and comparative archaeology. 
This supposedly is the neutral scholarship that one needs in order to 
make rationality of the Bible. He postulates that the mid-fifteenth 
century, according to the biblical text, is the date of the Exodus. His 
conservative view of the date of the Exodus is based more upon 
pragmatism rather than the biblical evidence if this author (Dallas 
Burdette) understands him correctly. He writes: 

While it is possible that these data could have been corrupted 
in transmission, the most reasonable approach to them is to 
examine in more detail the historical context in which they 
date the Exodus. The biblical date for the Exodus has a 
reciprocal relationship with the events described in Exodus as 
related to Egyptian history. A pragmatic approach to this date 
suggest a period in Egyptian history that should be examined 
for a possible relationship to the biblical Exodus, and 
considerable agreement of the evidence from Egyptian and 
biblical sources pointing to that period supports the accuracy 
of the chronological data (480) years from which that search 
started. 

He argues for a fifteen-century date, but he does not begin with the 
premise that this must be the case, rather he appeals to pragmatism as 
the beginning point of establishing the date. 

Roland Harrison 

Another conservative scholar, Roland Harrison, one of the 
International Standard Bible Encyclopedia’s editors (1982), argues for a 
13 th century BC dating (late date) for the Exodus. His rationale is based 
upon the assumptions of the late date archaeologists who disagree 
endlessly about the dating of the Bronze Ages (Early, Middle, and 
Late). He has accepted a classification system that is based upon the 
19 th -century evolutionary social theory. - Harrison mentions that early 
in the twentieth century a significant change of opinions in favor of the 
15 th century date for the Exodus dominated the scene. But, at the 
same time, he is not convinced of the early date (15 th century); he says, 
“The question cannot be settled simply by an appeal to the Book of 
Kings in the light of an arbitrary dating for the fall of Jericho.”^ His 
argument is ambiguous; his recommended chronology specifically 
rejects the testimony of 1 Kings 6:1. 
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G. Ogg 

The New Bible Dictionary (1987) does not even mention the 
possibility of a mid-fifteenth century datej G. Ogg does not comment 
upon the clear-cut chronological boundaries of 1 Kings 6:1 in 
association to the Exodus. He confuses the issue by attempting to bring 
up the problem of overlapping the period of the Dynasties (There is no 
evidence to indicate an overlapping of the judges as there is in Egyptian 
chronology.). This theory of overlapping dynasties, according to many 
scholars, is the best solution to the Exodus problem. For a case in point, 
Ogg attempts to neutralize the consequence of 1 Kings 6:1 by appealing 
to “overlapping dynasties.” Thus, concludes Ogg: 

In near eastern works involving chronology, it is important to realize 
that ancient scribes did not draw up synchronistic lists as is done today. 
They simply listed each series of rulers and reigns separately, in 
succession on the papyrus of tablet. Synchronisms were to be derived 
from special historiographical works, not the king-list or narratives 
serving other purposes. An excellent example of this is the Turin 
Papyrus of Kings from Egypt. It lists at great length all five Dynasties 
13 to 17 in successive groups, totaling originally over 150 rulers and 
their reigns accounting for at least 450 years. However, it is known 
from other sources that all five Dynasties, the 150-odd rulers and 450- 
odd regnal years alike, must all fit inside the 234 years from c. 1786 to 
c. 1552 BC: rarely less than two series, and sometimes three series of 
rulers are known to have reigned contemporaneously 

THE EARLY DATE (15 th CENTURY DATE) 

Biblical Evidence 

The evidence for the early date (15 th century) is based upon the 
comments of the author of 1 Kings 6:1. The following citation is the 
crux of determining the date of the Exodus: 

In the four hundred and eightieth year after the Israelites had 
come out of Egypt, in the fourth year of Solomon’s reign over 
Israel, in the month of Ziv, the second month, he began to 
build the temple of the LORD (1 Kings 6:1). — 

I Kings 6:1 states that Solomon began to build the temple in the fourth 
year of his reign—480 years after the Exodus. The dates for Solomon’s 
reign are generally assigned to 971-931 BC. Armstrong and Finegan 
write: 


There is more reason to accept the literal accuracy of the 
statements concerning the length of their reigns. While the 
forty-year figure again gives every evidence of a scheme, it is 
likely that it is very close to the actual figure in each case. On 
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this basis, David’s reign over Judah would have begun ca. 

1010 BC and Solomon over all Israel. 

The other text that is crucial to the early date is Judges 11:26: “For 
three hundred years Israel occupied Heshbon, Aroer, the surrounding 
settlements and all the towns along the Arnon. Why didn’t you retake 
them during that time?” This Scripture may be correlated with 1 Kings 
6:1. In Judges 11:26, Jephthah (ca. 1100 BC) states that the Israelites 
had lived in the Transjordan for three hundred years. Thus the Conquest 
would be dated ca. 1400 BC and the Exodus ca. 1450 BC. The early 
date is established upon biblical chronology. 

Egyptian Evidence 

The Egyptian evidence is founded upon the Generally Accepted 
Dates assigned to Egyptian chronology. Shea, as mentioned above, 
bases his view of an 18 th dynasty Exodus upon the so-called historical 
data, which appears to uphold a 15 th ~century date for the Exodus. The 
Pharaohs of this period must be dated as accurately as possible before 
an attempt is made to associate the biblical events with them. The 
following chronological time frames are the Generally Accepted Dates 
for the various Dynasties with their kings.^ - Even though this author 
(Dallas Burdette) considers the dates to be incorrect, nevertheless, this 
author employs these dates in the following analysis. L The 

chronology of the 18 th Dynasty (1550-1295 BC; Shea, 1550-1295 BC) 
has been established by using three types of data: (1) Sothic cycle dates, 
(2) new moon dates, and (3) the highest numbered regnal years attested 
for each of the kings who ruled during this period. The following 
analysis is based on Shea’s article—Date of the Exodus. 

Thutmose I (1504-1492 BC) 

Moses was eighty years old when he went to negotiate with 
Pharaoh. Adding these years to the date of 1450 for the Exodus, then 
the date for the birth of Moses would be 1530. According to Shea, the 
Sothic cycle and the total number of regnal years known for Amenhotep 
I would place his reign from 1553 to 1532. 1 Since Aaron was three 

years older than Moses, it seems that the death decree was not in effect 
during the latter reign of Amenhotep I. Thus Thutmose I would be the 
Pharaoh who proclaimed the death decree. This assessment is based on 
the GAD of Egyptian chronology, not the reconstruction of Egyptian 
chronology as proposed by Velikovsky and Courville. 

Hatshepsut (1479-1457 BC) 

It is possible that Hatshepsut was the daughter who rescued 
Moses (see Exodus 2:1-10). If Moses was born c. 1530, then 
Hatshepsut’s father would have been the one to order the death of all 
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male babies. Moses would have grown up during the reigns of 
Thutmose I and Thutmose II (Hatshepsut’s husband).^ - Since Moses 
fled Egypt when he was forty years old (Acts 7:23), then it was late in 
the reign of Hatshepsut (Shea, 1504-1482) and her coregent Thutmose 
III (Shea, 1504-1450) that Moses returned to Egypt.^ 

Thutmose III (1479-1425 BC) 

The most significant information that has come down is that he 
died in the Reed Sea at the time of the Exodus. ! The date of his death 
is recorded in the biography of Amenemhab, who served in the 
Egyptian navy under several Pharaohs. 1 

Amenhotep II (1427-1397) 

The coregency of Thutmose II and Amenhotep II should be 
taken into account. Amenhotep II was the son of Thutmose II. 
Amenemhab, after giving the date of Thutmose II’s death, describes the 
coronation of Amenhotep II with a reference to the beheading of foreign 
chiefs brought back to Egypt as captives. If Amenhotep II held the 
Hebrews responsible for the death of his father (He was from Egypt at 
the time of the Exodus.), this factor would possibly explain his 
reference to 3,600 Apiru brought back to Egypt from his campaigns 
in Syro-Palestine. 

OTHER VIEWS OF THE EARLY DATE 
The New International Version Study Bible 

As noted above, Horn sets forth 1 Kings 6:1 and Judges 11:26 
to give credence to the late date (15th century BC). It is also significant 
that the NIV Study Bible’s Introduction to Judges also relies upon this 
passage for an early date for the Exodus. The author of this introduction 
writes: 

Fixing precise dates for the judges is difficult and complex. 

The dating system followed here is based primarily on 1 Ki 
6:1, which speaks of an interval of 480 years between the 
exodus and the fourth year of Solomon’s reign. This would 
place the exodus c. 1446 BC and the period of the judges 
between c. 1380 and the rise of Saul, c.1050. Jephthah’s 
statement that Israel had occupied Heshbon for 300 years 
(11:26) generally agrees with these dates. 

Some maintain, however, that the number 480 in 1 Ki 6:1 is 
somewhat artificial arrived at by multiplying 12 (perhaps in 
reference to the 12 Judges) by 40 (a conventional number of 
years for a generation). They point out the frequent use of the 
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round number 10, 20, 40 and 80 in the Book of Judges itself. 

A later date for the exodus would of course require a much 
shorter period of time for the judges (see Introduction to 
Exodus: Chronology).^ ~ 

Hans Goedicke 

Hans Goedicke rejects the biblical data in his postulation of the 
late date. Rather, his theory is based upon a volcanic eruption that 
created a tsunami, which drowned the Egyptians. He sets forth his 
presuppositions in the following words: 

THE CROSSING OF THE RED SEA in which the Egyptians 
drowned was an actual historical event that occurred in 1477 
BC. The miraculous episode took place in the coastal plain 
south of Lake Menzaleh, west of what is now the Suez Canal. 

The drowning of the Egyptians was caused by a giant tidal- 
like wave known as a tsunami which swept across the Nile 
delta, over Lake Menzaleh, inundating the plain south of the 
lake. The tidal-like wave was transmitted by a volcanic 
eruption in the Mediterranean Sea. 1 

This citation is the thrust of Hans Goedicke’s presuppositions 
concerning the events surrounding the drowning of the Egyptians, 
which is totally at variance with an eyewitness account. Hershel Shanks 
summarizes the so-called findings of Goedicke, world-famous 
Egyptologist, who postulates the early date upon new evidence and new 
conclusions. 1 His so-called evidence for the early date is not based 
upon the biblical evidence, but rather upon his weird interpretation of a 
volcanic eruption that created a tidal wave that occurred in the 
Mediterranean Sea. He rejects the 13 th "century date as not in keeping 
with other archaeological evidence, which does appear as sound 
reasoning. Goedicke believes that the Exodus occurred in 1477 BC, but, 
at the same time, he denies the biblical account of the Exodus. Shank 
summarizes the basic presuppositions of Goedicke in the first paragraph 
of his review: 

The miraculous episode took place in the coastal plain south 
of Lake Menzaleh, west of what is now the Suez Canal. The 
drowning of the Egyptians was caused by a giant tidal-like 
wave known as a tsunami which swept across the Nile delta, 
over Lake Menzaleh, inundating the plain south of the lake. 

The tidal-like wave was transmitted by a volcanic eruption in 
the Mediterranean Sea. 


Shank objects to his theories, if I understand him correctly, since 
his conjectures go against the bulk of scholarship that advances a late 
date (13 th century BC). Goedicke’s theories are diametrically opposed 
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to a massive body of prevailing scholarly thought. Shanks does not cite, 
as a whole, the work of Goedicke’s essay, but rather, he paraphrases the 
substance of his arguments. One cannot argue with every statement 
of Goedicke, because some of his arguments are in harmony with the 
Genesis and the Exodus accounts of the background preceding the 
Exodus and immediately following. But, on the other hand, one cannot 
agree with his wild conjectures—no evidence—about what really 
happened. He refuses to consider the eyewitness testimony of Moses 
who records the events surrounding the Exodus. 

In the following analysis, Sha nk s examines the basic concepts 
postulated by Goedicke as follows: (1) The Pharaoh of the Exodus was 
a woman—Hatshepsut, who ruled Egypt from 1487 BC to 1468 BC;^ - 
(2) the Israelites were invited to Egypt through the mediation of one of 
the group’s members—Joseph; (3) one of the chancellors of Egypt was 
none other than Jacob who was chancellor to a Semite (Hykos) king 
named Apophis;^ ^ (4) Pithom cannot be identified with Tell 
Mashkhuta, but Tell el-Rataba, which dates to the Middle Bronze Age 
II (1700 BC—1500 BC);^ - 1 (5) the store cities of Ra’amezez is 
incorrectly equated with Pi-Ramesses, the residence of the Ramessides. 
He affirms that the construction mentioned in the Bible is generally 
associated with the reign of Ramesses II who ruled from 1290 BC to 
1224 BC, which he says is incorrectly read from the biblical text. If the 
Exodus people built Pi-Ramesses, it is obvious that the Exodus must 
have occurred in the 13 th century BC. (6) The store cites of 
Ra’amezez cannot be identified with Pi-Ramesses, the residence of the 
Ramessides. The identification is impossible phonetically. When the 
royal residence is always referred to, the royal name is always 
connected with the Egyptian word pr, meaning “house” or “residence.” 
The reference is always in the form per Ramesses; (7) another reason 
why the Exodus could not have occurred in the 13 th century is that the 
earliest reference to Israel outside the Bible is in the Merneptah stele.- 1 
Merneptah was the successor of Ramesses II. This stele records his 
military achievements to the fifth year of his reign (1219 BC). By that 
time Israel had become a significant people, a 13 th century Exodus 
would not allow enough time for Israel to become numerous;^ (8) by 
looking for the cause of the flash flood, one will find evidence for 
dating the Exodus.- 


The Miracle of the Sea 

Goedicke, instead of accepting the biblical account, believes that 
“The miracle of the Sea” must be seen as a “real experience and not 
simply from literary imagination.”^- This statement is true. The 
miracle of the Sea is not a fiction; it actually happened. But, on the 
other hand, he refuses to accept the account of Moses—who was there. 
Instead he postulates that the destruction of the Egyptians came about as 
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a result of a volcano, which erupted about 1475 BC on the island of 
Thera/Santorini, thirty miles north of Crete. This eruption, according to 
Goedicke, triggered a huge tidal-like wave (called a tsunami) that 
drowned Knossos. Then this tsunami reached the Nile Delta and 
flooded it (621 miles away from the volcano eruption).^ -*■ Following 
this devastation, the tsunami passed through the shallow Lake Menzaleh 
and drowned the Egyptians waiting to confront the Israelites J Sha nk s 
concludes his paraphrase of Goedicke’s conclusions: 

At this tense moment, when destruction seemed imminent, a 
miracle happened. Caused by an outbreak of the volcano 
Thera, a tidal-like wave rolled through the southeastern 
Mediterranean, passing through Lake Menzaleh and filling 
the plain where the Egyptians were encamped. In the early 
morning hours of a spring day in 1477 BC. Professor 
Goedicke concludes, the earth did not “swallow up the 
footprints” of those who had opposed Hatshepsut as she 
claimed, but instead the pharaoh’s troops were drowned, 
“And Israel was bom in the ‘miracle of the Sea,” the 
theophany of its God.”^ 

When something novel is advanced, it appears that the more 
outlandish one’s presuppositions happen to be, someone will accept the 
theory as if it were true. One such writer and scholar is Ian Wilson. In 
his commentary on Exodus, he expresses the views of Goedicke.' 
Wilson gives documented evidence as to the effects that a volcanic 
eruption generates, which appears to give credence to Goedicke. But 
this proves nothing except the fact that a volcano erupted on an Island 
north of Crete. In conjunction with Goedicke’s hypothesis, Wilson 
draws attention to the volcanic activities of Mount St. Helens. 1 - Yet, 
his presuppositions are not supported by an eyewitness account of what 
actually happened in 1446 BC. He, like Goedicke, does not accept the 
biblical account. For example, Moses, an eyewitness and a participant, 
writes: 

21 

Then Moses stretched out his hand over the sea, and all 
that night the LORD drove the sea back with a strong east 
wind and turned it into dry land. The waters were divided, 22 
and the Israelites went through the sea on dry ground, with a 
wall of water on their right and on their left. The Egyptians 
pursued them, and all Pharaoh’s horses and chariots and 
horsemen followed them into the sea. 24 During the last watch 
of the night the LORD looked down from the pillar of fire 
and cloud at the Egyptian anny and threw it into confusion. 

25 He made the wheels of their chariots come off so that they 
had difficulty driving. And the Egyptians said, “Let’s get 
away from the Israelites! The LORD is fighting for them 
against Egypt.” 26 Then the LORD said to Moses, “Stretch out 
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your hand over the sea so that the waters may flow back over 
the Egyptians and their chariots and horsemen.” 27 Moses 
stretched out his hand over the sea, and at daybreak the sea 
went back to its place. The Egyptians were fleeing toward it, 
and the LORD swept them into the sea. 28 The water flowed 
back and covered the chariots and horsemen—the entire army 
of Pharaoh that had followed the Israelites into the sea. Not 
one of them survived. 29 But the Israelites went through the 
sea on dry ground, with a wall of water on their right and on 
their left. 30 That day the LORD saved Israel from the hands 
of the Egyptians, and Israel saw the Egyptians lying dead on 
the shore. jl And when the Israelites saw the great power the 
LORD displayed against the Egyptians, the people feared the 
LORD and put their trust in him and in Moses his servant 
(Exodus 14:21-31). 

Pillar of Cloud and Pillar of Fire 

Goedicke, almost nonchalantly, comments on the “pillar of 
cloud” and the “pillar of fire” as associated with a phenomenon to the 
north of Egypt, not with the supernatural from God. He writes: 

In Exouds 13:21-22 and in Exodus 14:19 we leam that a 
“pillar of cloud” by day and a “pillar of fire” by night stood 
before the departing Israelites. These two signs are of a 
conspicuously volcanic nature. Moreover, these phenomena 
stood in front of the emigrants moving north. It is thus 
necessary to look for the source of the volcanic phenomena 
somewhere to the north of Egypt, that is, in the 
Mediterranean Basin. 

He seems not to make a distinction between the two 
phenomena—“pillar of cloud” and the “pillar of fire.” One cannot help 
but wonder how the “pillar of cloud” (volcanic ash) from the 
volcano—621 miles from Egypt—managed to settle in front of the 
Israelites and not in front of the Egyptians. On the other hand, the 
primary source—the Book of Exodus—gives another account of this 
event: 

By day the LORD went ahead of them in a pillar of cloud to 
guide them on their way and by night in a pillar of fire to give 
them light, so that they could travel by day or night. 22 
Neither the pillar of cloud by day nor the pillar of fire by 
night left its place in front of the people (Exodus 13:21-22). 

Both “pillars” were to guide the children of Israel in their 
journey. One guided them by day and the other by night. As one reflects 
upon Goedicke’s statement about the “pillar of Cloud,” one cannot help 
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but wonder how this cloud of ash from the volcano was able to stand in 
front of 2,000,000 Israelites 1 and move behind them to protect them 
from the approaching army of Pharaoh. Moses comments upon this 
“pillar of cloud” in his Book of Exodus (1406 BC): 

Then the angel of God, who had been traveling in front of 
Israel’s army, withdrew and went behind them. The pillar of 
cloud also moved from in front and stood behind them, 20 
coming between the armies of Egypt and Israel. Throughout 
the night the cloud brought darkness to the one side and light 
to the other side; so neither went near the other all night long 
(14:19-20). 


Goedicke wants, so it appears, to hold on to certain things about the 
Exodus, as recorded by Moses in the Book of Exodus, but, on the other 
hand, one witnesses his discarding the primary source (Book of Exodus) 
for his own fanciful theory. One immediately recognizes a 
hermeneutical inconsistency of the worst kind. Goedicke’s 
hermeneutics are clearly dictated by a theological a priori 
(a/-pre\-ao\r-eY), that is to say presumptive—fonned or conceived 
beforehand. 


Charles Richard Krahmalkov 

The editors of Biblical Archaeology Review invited Charles 
Richard Krahmalkov to respond to Hans Goedicke’s article. 1 Just a 
brief perusal of Krahmalkov’s essay also reveals that both accounts 
concerning the origin of the Exodus are examples of speculation. 
Neither explanation accepts the biblical description as recorded in the 
Book of Exodus. Yet, both men refer to the story in the Book of Exodus 
to refute each other’s theories, but then both men discard the details as 
given by Moses. Krahmalkov criticizes Goedicke for relying upon his 
imagination and not upon the biblical text. He correctly criticizes 
Goedicke’s article for his failure to rely upon the data in the Book of 
Exodus—the original, or primary, source. He writes: 

Let us begin with a fundamental difficulty: In none of the 
Biblical descriptions of the Exodus is there anything remotely 
suggesting a huge wave. One may of course respond that the 
Biblical accounts were written long after the event and, as a 
result, misunderstand or misrepresent what actually occurred 
in what was, even then, a remote antiquity. But among the 
biblical descriptions, at least one is a primary source 
describing the great event. . . . Professor Goedicke insists that 
there are “no primary sources such as documents, public 
inscriptions, or representations which can be connected with 
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the Exodus account.” He must therefore rely on secondary 
sources and inferences from circumstantial evidence. 

Krahmalkov is correct in calling attention to the biblical 
descriptions as reported by Moses. He then censures Goedicke for 
relying upon secondary sources from which he draws inferences from 
circumstantial evidence. Then, on the other hand, Krahmalkov 
incorrectly nullifies Exodus 14:15-31 with the poetic song eyewitness 
account that immediately follows (15:1-10). He says, “The ancient 
eyewitness account (15:1-10) must take priority over later Biblical 
traditions (14:15-31).” He seeks to set aside the narrative account 
(14:15-31) with the poetic account (15:1-10). This explanation is a 
classic example of liberalism among the scholars. 1 Since Moses wrote 
both accounts, one wonders why Moses would have listed both 
accounts (narrative & poetic sections) if he thought that the song 
contradicted his narrative version of the Exodus.^ 

Krahmalkov argues for a 13 th century date rather than a 15 th 
century date (as advocated by Goedicke) based on the “poetic song” as 
reported by Moses, an eyewitness account (15:1-10). Krahmalkov 
expresses his disagreement with Goedicke with the following words: 

This poem presents a far different picture of the Exodus from 
that inferred by Professor Goedicke. Exodus 15 speaks not of 
a huge wave, but a raging storm at sea which claimed the 
lives of Israel’s pursuers. Moreover, it places the event not in 
the 15 th century, but at the end of the 13 th century or 
beginning of the 12 th century BC~ 1 

Just a perusal of Krahmalkov’s essay also reveals that he, too, has 
jumped to a number of unjustified conclusions—conclusions not based 
upon the biblical text, but rather upon his own presuppositions. He then 
proposes—a position as preposterous as the tsunami—to offer a 
solution to the problem of crossing the Red Sea: 

When the Egyptians overtook Israel encamped at the sea 
(Exodus 14:9), they found that their intended victims had 
already departed by ship. The Egyptians vowed to continue 
the pursuit by sea. But while at sea a sudden storm arose, 
capsizing the Egyptian pursuit vessels and hurling horse, 
chariot and rider into the deep waters with great loss of life 
(Exodus 15:1-5).^ 

Unlike Goedicke—who postulates a tidal wave 
theory—Krahmalkov advances the notion that they boarded ships to 
cross the Red Sea. One must stand in awe as he/she reads the two 
reports, especially Krahmalkov’s criticism of Goedicke for not staying 
with the biblical account. One can hardly keep from laughing at such 
scholarship. This is somewhat like the “pot” calling the “kettle” black. 
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Krahmalkov builds his whole theology of the Exodus upon a misreading 
of the “Song of Moses and Miriam” (15:1-21). Yet, he is honest enough 
to admit that his theory is “pure conjecture,” which one can appreciate. 
He candidly admits: “Needless to say, the reconstruction is pure 
conjecture. But it is far better grounded in the Biblical text than in 
Professor Goedicke’s version.”^ It is evident that neither author 
allows the Scriptural passages to instruct his polemic. 

Krahmalkov seems to rely upon Frank Moore Cross’ essay 
concerning barges in the stormy sea. Krahmalkov builds his theory 
upon the poem (Exodus 15:1-21) and, in essence, dismisses the account 
in Exodus 14:15-31. Cross, too, dismisses Exodus 14:15-31 as from 
another time period. He develops his arguments for boats from the 
poem, not the narrative, which he dismisses. He writes: 

The absence of these traditional motifs is surprising and 
requires explanation. So far as we can tell, the Egyptians are 
thrown from barks or barges into the stonny sea; they sink in 
the sea like a rock or a weight and drown. 

His arguments for a denial of Exodus 14:15-31 are based upon the 
Graf-Wellhausen Documentary Hypothesis.^ 

One wonders where the ships came from that could transport 
2,000,000 Israelites across the Red Sea, plus Pharaoh’s anny and 
chariots. Once the Israelites got across, did they take some of the ships 
back for the Egyptians to pursue them? This theory, too, is just “pure 
conjecture.” Moses did not mention anything about ships in the 
narrative, not even in the poem. Since Moses was there, perhaps it 
would be well to read his own account of how the Israelites crossed the 
Red Sea: 

21 

Then Moses stretched out his hand over the sea, and all 

that night the LORD drove the sea back with a strong east 

wind and turned it into dry land. The waters were divided, 22 

and the Israelites went through the sea on dry ground, with a 

wall of water on their right and on their left . The Egyptians 
pursued them, and all Pharaoh’s horses and chariots and 
horsemen followed them into the sea. 24 During the last watch 
of the night the LORD looked down from the pillar of fire 
and cloud at the Egyptian anny and threw it into confusion. 

25 He made the wheels of their chariots come off so that they 
had difficulty driving. And the Egyptians said, “Let’s get 
away from the Israelites! The LORD is fighting for them 
against Egypt.” 26 Then the LORD said to Moses, “Stretch out 
your hand over the sea so that the waters may flow back over 
the Egyptians and their chariots and horsemen.” Moses 
stretched out his hand over the sea, and at daybreak the sea 
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went back to its place. The Egyptians were fleeing toward it, 
and the LORD swept them into the sea. 28 The water flowed 
back and covered the chariots and horsemen—the entire army 
of Pharaoh that had followed the Israelites into the sea. Not 
one of them survived. 29 But the Israelites went through the 
sea on dry ground, with a wall of water on their right and on 
their left. 30 That day the LORD saved Israel from the hands 
of the Egyptians, and Israel saw the Egyptians lying dead on 
the shore. 31 And when the Israelites saw the great power the 
LORD displayed against the Egyptians, the people feared the 
LORD and put their trust in him and in Moses his servant 
(14:21-31). 


Eliezer D. Oren 

Another scholar, Eliezer D. Oren, a prominent Israeli 
Archaeologist, censures Goedicke’s theories as existing “only in Dr. 
Goedicke’s imagination.”^ Yet, all three scholars—Goedicke, 
Krahmalkov, and Oren—engage in subjectivity in their analysis of the 
Exodus event. For example, the editor of the journal (Biblical 
Archaeology Review) summarizes the basic presuppositions of 
Goedicke, Krahmalkov, and Oren concerning the location of the 
drowning of the Egyptians: 

Professor Goedicke, a distinguished Egyptologist and 
chairman of the department of Near Eastern Studies at John 
Hopkins University, placed the drowning of the Egyptians in 
the eastern Nile Delta. Professor Krahmalkov place it in the 
large body of water south of the Sinai kn own as the Red Sea. 

In this issue of BAR, Professor Eliezer D. Oren, a prominent 
Israeli archaeologist and chairman of the Department of 
Archaeology at Ben-Gurion University of the Negev, presents 
his views. Professor Oren places the drowning of the 
Egyptians in the Lake Bardawil area of the northern Sinai. 

Oren deals with the utter foolishness of Goedicke’s arguments in 
a forthright manner. One such argument advanced by Goedicke deals 
with the cloud and fire, as analyzed above, which followed the 
Israelites. Goedicke attributes this phenomenon to the volcano Thera 
that erupted on an island 30 miles north of Crete, which was 621 miles 
from the eastern Nile Delta.^ Oren correctly disapproves of this 
conjecture: 

Literary descriptions and “poetical reflections” aside, it is 
most difficult to imagine how fire and smoke emanating from 
an island hundreds of miles away could be observed not only 
from the eastern Nile Delta but also from different localities 
(at different times) in the Sinai desert. Let it be remembered, 
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the Israelites experienced the pillar of fire and smoke as being 
among them, in their very presence (Even the eastern Nile 
Delta is about 621 miles (1000 km) from Thera. - 

Oren’s arguments against Goedicke’s arguments about the 
“pillar of cloud” are sound reasoning. The biblical account credits this 
observable fact of the “pillar of cloud” to an act of God, not to the 
volcano Thera. Again, one stands in amazement at how the smoke from 
the volcano (621 miles away) could move from the front of Israel’s 
army and move to the back in order to separate the Egyptian army from 
the Israelites. On one side of the “pillar of cloud,” there was light, but 
on the other side, there was darkness. Hopefully, repetition may be 
pardoned here, for the priesthood of liberalism, which prevails in many 
scholarly journals and commentaries by which the truths of God are 
undermined or openly denied, leavens the minds of many. Moses gives 
the following note concerning this miracle: 

19 Then the angel of God, who had been traveling in front of 
Israel’s army, withdrew and went behind them. The pillar of 
cloud also moved from in front and stood behind them, 20 
coming between the armies of Egypt and Israel. Throughout 
the night the cloud brought darkness to the one side and light 
to the other side; so neither went near the other all night long 
(Exodus 14:19-20). 


Again, Oren attacks Goedicke’s over-all position about the Exodus as 
“totally confused and has very little to do with the biblical record.”^ 
Once more, he correctly assesses the tenor of Goedicke’s essay in his 
criticism of his position concerning Hebrew builders as “militarily 
experienced mercenaries pursuant to a “contractual agreement” with 
pharaohs who engaged the Hebrews as frontier guards”- lI : 

Fanciful theories aside, the only source we have for the 
Hebrew oppression in Egypt is the Biblical text. That text, 
however, is very explicit: the Hebrews were subjected to 
shameful servitude and compulsory labor in connection with 
public building projects. 

Oren’s analysis is an excellent refutation of Goedicke’s essay. 
After a thorough analysis of the arguments presented by Goedicke, 
Oren concludes with the following succinct observation: 

I regret to say that very little of a positive nature can be said 
about Dr. Goedicke’s hypothesis. It is a good illustration of 
how a theory is conceived and formulated on the basis of an 
arbitrary and often misleading culling of selective support 
from various sources—from the Bible, from Egyptian 
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records, and from archaeological materials. Above all, Dr. 
Goedicke lacks first-hand control over any of his prime 
source material. Overall, one cannot help but feel that for Dr. 
Goedicke, Biblical study, as a scholarly discipline based on 
explicit textual, stylistic and linguistic guidelines, is 
completely irrelevant.^ 

BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY 
VERSUS 

LIBERAL CHRONOLOGY 

Since liberal chronology does not harmonize with biblical 
chronology, a brief overview of biblical chronology should shed more 
light in dealing with the problems of Egyptian chronology. This study 
sets forth a brief account of biblical chronology in order for one to have 
some standard by which to judge the correctness or incorrectness of 
dates assigned to the biblical date for the Exodus. One cannot study 
biblical chronology without exposure to scholars who deny biblical 
chronology, as stated above, as well as the genuineness of the Old and 
New Testament Books. The study of biblical chronology is essential 
to the dating of the Exodus from Egypt. In one’s study of the Older 
Testamental writings, one must consider the puzzling question, what Is 
Liberalism? Those scholars who generally reject biblical chronology 
also reject the basic Christian doctrines of the church as well as the 
reliability of the biblical text. Perhaps, the following paragraph explains 
what is meant by liberal scholarship: 

Liberal Protestantism is a modern movement that 
reinterprets the biblical and historic doctrines and practices 
of Christianity. Reluctant to endorse orthodox doctrines 
such as the virgin birth, the bodily resurrection of Jesus, 
the need for renewal by the Holy Spirit and the infallibility 
of the Bible, liberal Protestants are more interested in 
adapting religious ideas to modern culture and thought. . . . 
Following theologians like Rudolf Bultmann (1884-1976), 
liberal Protestants insist that modem men and women 
cannot understand or accept the outdated teachings of 
Christianity in a world so changed by modem science. 

This is a thinly disguised naturalism—in Bultmann’s case 
a strident anti-supematuralism—which insists that the 
Bible must be “demythologized,” freed of symbolic myths 
such as the atonement or miracles and reinterpreted to see 
what Jesus or the Bible’s writers really taught. Biblical 
Christianity is precisely the story of a great miracle—the 
resurrection; this view destroys any real possibility of 
belief in God. 
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Based upon the above definition, liberalism is the denial of the virgin 
birth, the bodily resurrection of Jesus, the infallibility of the Bible, 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, the miracles of the Bible, the 
atonement, and so on. This is liberalism! 

Liberalism is a denial of the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 
Liberalism denies that “prophecy never had its origin in the will of man, 
but men spoke from God as they were carried along by the Holy 
Spirit” (2 Peter 1:21). Every Christian must be concerned about 
liberalism. Jesus also confronted liberalism among the religious leaders 
in His day: 

“But do not think I will accuse you before the Father. Your 
accuser is Moses, on whom your hopes are set. If you 
believed Moses, you would believe me. for he wrote about 

me. But since you do not believe what he wrote, how are you 

going to believe what I say ?” (John 5:45-47). 

Seventeenth Century Liberalism 

To understand liberalism today, one must go back to the 
seventeenth century. The modern-day liberal biblical theology 
movement has its origin in the writings of Baruch Spinoza (1631-1677) 
and Richard Simon (1633-1712)—a Catholic priest in France. Fa 
Payrene, a French Calvinist, who challenged the commitment to biblical 
infallibility by creating hypotheses that contradicted biblical teaching, 
influenced both of these men. During the time of Spinoza and 
Simon, another leader arose, Jean Le Clerc (1657-1736), who also 
questioned the authorship of the Pentateuch. 1 Fe Clerc’s denial of 
Mosaic authorship was so radical that even Simon was offended by his 
proposals. Another liberal, Jean Astruc (1684-1766) reflected upon the 
Simon/Le Clerc controversy (1685-1686) as one of the most intense 
confrontations in the history of ideas about the Bible. 1 - 

Documentary Hypothesis 

Even though others, from time to time, denied Mosaic 
authorship, Astruc did not. Nevertheless, Jean Astruc paved the way for 
later criticism of the Pentateuch (Genesis, Exodus, Feviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy). Up until the second half of the eighteenth century, 
Mosaic authorship remained the generally accepted position. Although 
Astruc, a French medical doctor, still held to Mosaic authorship, he laid 
the groundwork for such men as Graf (1815-1869) and Wellhausen 
(1844-1919) in their Documentary Hypothesis, that is to say, the 
dividing of the Pentateuch into four sources (JEDP), thus denying 
Mosaic authorship. Astruc maintained that there were repetitions and 
contradictions in the Pentateuch, and, as a result, he concluded that 
Moses used various sources in compiling the Pentateuch. 
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Four Sources: JEDP 

Originally, the key for sources (JEDP) turned upon the use of 
the names “Lord” (J [Yjahweh) and “God” ( Elohim ). To this day 

the different use of names for God is the chief characteristic of source 
splitting, that is, dividing the Books of Moses into four sources, thereby 
denying Mosaic authorship. Herbert Livingston calls attention to these 
various sources in the naming of the documents: 

From Astruc on, the criterion of two divine names, Elohim and Jehovah, 
has been elemental to analysis of the Pentateuch and the basis for three 
of the four documents. The sources E and P has the name Elohim, and J 
had Jehovah; each of these sources or documents has separate histories. 


Julius Wellhausen is the scholar generally credited with 
resolving the issue of dating sequence. Drawing heavily 
upon the implications of Hegel’s postulates—thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis in the processes of 
history—Wellhausen opted for the sequence JEDP. In his 
famous Book, Prolegomena to the History of Ancient Israel, 
first published in 1878, Wellhausen argued so persuasively 
for his position that he won the day. His theory became 
standard in Old Testament liberal circles for more than half a 
century and still is a powerful voice. 1 


The Graf-Wellhausen Documentary Hypothesis - has had 
tremendous influence upon modem day scholars. One such scholar is 
Robert B. Laurin, former professor of Old Testament at the American 
Baptist Seminary in Covina, California. Thus, Laurin explains that 

Three famous sources were used in the formation of the bulk of Genesis 
through Numbers. The first is called the “J” source because it tends to 
use consistently the proper name “Jahweh” (usually spelled “Yahweh”) 
for God; it probably comes from the tenth century BC during the reign 
of Solomon. The second source is called the “E” source because it uses 
the name “Elohim” for God, and perhaps comes from the Northern 
Kingdom of Israel about a century later, that is, in the ninth century BC 
shortly after the breakup of Solomon’s kingdom. The third source is 
termed the “P” source because of its dominant priestly interest in 
worship and law; it appears to have been gathered together during the 
exile in Babylonia in the sixth century BC . . . The Priestly History 
comprises Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. Sometime after 
the destruction of Jerusalem gathered together some of the older 
narrative sources, particularly “J” and “E.” . . . The motive for the 
formation of this history was Israel’s own situation. . . . Second, the 
recognition of sources shows us that the main characters of the Books 
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are the heroes, not the authors, even though a given Book may bear the 
name of Moses or Samuel or Joshua, this does not mean that it is the 
product of his hand. The Books are all anonymous, the products of 
centuries of gradual collection. . . . Thus, scholars have concluded that 
such expression as “the Lord said to Moses”: or “Moses said” are not 
indications of authorship, but rather only general formulas to introduce 
collections of literature. 1 - 

Age of Skepticism 

During this period of skepticism, beginning with Spinoza and 
Simon, other men of prominence also stand out as major players in the 
development of cynicism regarding the Bible: Voltaire (1694-1778), 
Hume (1711-1776), Rousseau (1712-1778), Diderot (1713-1784), 
Lessing (1729-1781), and Kant 1724-1804). Another important 
name that played an important role in the development of the modern- 
liberal theology movement was Johann Philip Gabler (1753- 
1826). Gabler was essentially a rationalist, and his approach to biblical 
theology prevailed for approximately fifty years. With this rationalistic 
technique of Gabler, scholars began to view the Bible as any other 
Book. No longer was the Bible the Word of God—it was now just one 
more Book.- 

In the mean while, Hegel’s (1770-1831) views were put to use in 
the study of the Scriptures. The comments of Livingston may be added 
for further confirmation of this statement: “The views of Comte, father 
of logical positivism, and Hegel, champion of logical progression after 
the pattern of a thesis-antithesis-synthesis sequence, were particularly 
influential among Old Testament Scholars.”^ ^ Livingston explains 
how Hegelian philosophy was applied to the Pentateuch: 

How then did the Wellhausen theory date the four documents? Since the 
D document was declared to be written in the seventh century and made 
public in Josiah’s reform of 621 BC, that document became the 
keystone for the procedure. It was decided that D knew about the 
contents of J and E, but not of the Contents of P; hence, J and E were 
written before 621 BC, and P, at a later date. 


Dialectically, the J document, with its naive concepts, could 
be dated before E, and the early phases of the divided 
kingdom seemed to provide a good historical setting. It could 
be argued that J was the kingdom of Judah’s reaction against 
the establishment of the kingdom of north Israel. The 
purpose of J, then, was to provide Judah with a “historical” 
document that would justify Judah’s and Jerusalem’s claim to 
be the governmental center of all Israel. Likewise, E would 
be the antithetical production of the Kingdom of north Israel, 
led by the tribe of Ephraim, to show that there were historical 
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antecedents in the Patriarchs and in Joshua for the 
governmental center to be located in the north. 

The theory continued to conclude that after the destruction of 
the northern kingdom of Israel, in 721 B. C., broadminded 
men during the reign of Manasseh (first half of seventh 
century BC) felt that the E document was too valuable to 
lose, so they blended it with the J document. This new JE 
document became a new thesis and the D document its 
antithesis. The thinking of the D document is said to have 
triumphed, substantially, during the Exile in Babylon and 
colored the composition of the historical Books Joshua 
through II Kings. However, the “Holiness Code,” tied with 
Ezekiel, arose as another antithesis to D; and slowly, for 
perhaps a century, the priests in exile and then in Jerusalem 
put together the P document and made it the framework of a 
grand synthesis, the Pentateuch. 


Scholars applied the thinking of Hegel to the study of the Bible. 
Before the time of Hegel, truth was conceived on the basis of antithesis. 

For example, truth, in the sense of antithesis, is related to the idea 
of cause and effect. In other words, if anything is true, the opposite is 
false. In plain English, absolutes^ imply antithesis. Hegel departed 
from the classical methodology of antithesis.^ No longer did men 
think of thesis and antithesis; now, men thought in terms of thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis. 1 He and his followers shifted the concept 
of truth and modern man was born. 

According to liberal scholarship, the words of Scripture are no 
longer God’s revelation. Thus, there is no absolute standard by which 
right and wrong are determined. No longer is the Word of God viewed 
as the Word of God, but now the Scriptures are simply looked upon as 
the words of men. Scholarship, influenced by Hegel, forgot that historic 
Christianity stands on a basis of antithesis. Without antithesis, then 
Christianity is meaningless. Without antithesis there is no way of 
detennining what is right and what is wrong. If there are no absolutes, 
then who is to determine what is right and what is wrong? The 
Christian view is that God and God alone is the answer to what is right 
and what is wrong. God alone is authoritative. Isaiah calls attention to 
the fact that it is God’s Word that is the determinant factor as to what is 
right and what is wrong: “To the law and to the testimony! If they do 
not speak according to this word, they have no light of dawn” (Isaiah 
8:20). God revealed Himself through His Holy Spirit and the Holy 
Spirit revealed God’s will through His prophets and through the 
apostles of Christ. 
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Liberal Chronology 

In order to understand the impact of the Graf-Wellhausen 
Documentary Hypothesis-^ upon the church today, one must 
understand something of the time frame within which the liberals assign 
to the Books of Moses. Liberals deny not only Mosaic authorship, but 
also the authenticity of other Books of the Old Testament as well as 
New Testament Books. Again, the question is: What is the Graf- 
Wellhausen Hypothesis? The following explanation sets forth in a 
nutshell the basic theory: 

Graf-Wellhausen Hypothesis. A theory concerning the 
origins of the Pentateuch which, though having numerous 
antecedents, was most persuasively argued by K. H. Graf 
(1866) and Julius Wellhausen (1876-1884); it added to the 
existing hypothesis the argument that written documents, 
combined and revised over several centuries from varying 
historical and theological points of view, could be (fairly) 
precisely dated and placed in an evolutionary sequence. A J 
(Yahwist) document (ca. 850 BC) and an E (Elohist) 
document (ca. 750 BC) were, according to this hypothesis, 
combined by a redactor (R JE ) around 650 BC; the 
Deuteronomic Code (621 BC, called D) was added by a 
redactor (R°) around 550 BC; the Priestly Code (Ca. 450 BC) 
constituted the final document added by a redactor (R p ) 
around 400 BC^ 

From the above citation, one observes that the liberals divide the 
Books of Moses into four documents (JEDP), as stated earlier. From 
these four documents, the following chronology is assigned: “J” (J [Y] 
ahweh) is designated a date around 850 BC (Elohist); “E,” is allotted a 
date close to 750 BC; then, “J” and “E” were combined by a redactor 
(editor) in 650 BC; “D” (represents Deuteronomy) is consigned a date 
just about 621 BC during the reign of Josiah; “D” was combined with 
“J” and “E” by a redactor in 550 BC; “P” (represents primarily 
Leviticus) is doled out a date approximately 450 BC; then, finally, “J” 
and “E” and “D” were brought together in 400 BC. This chronology set 
forth by many scholars is vastly different from that assigned by the 
Holy Spirit. 


Biblical Chronology: Exodus and Patriarchs 

In order for one to understand more clearly the work of the 
“destructive critics” of the Bible, it is necessary to perceive a time 
frame of Biblical chronology in order to assess the liberals’ assigned 
chronology to the Pentateuch. Does the Bible give any indication as to 
the dates within which the Old Testament writings can be dated? 
Perhaps, one of the most important verses dealing with biblical 
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chronology is I Kings 6:1.^- This passage sets the stage for biblical 
chronology that allows one to get a handle on some very key persons in 
the Old Testament. The writer in First Kings says: 

In the four hundred and eightieth year after the Israelites had come out 
of Egypt, in the fourth year of Solomon’s reign over Israel, in the month 
of Ziv, the second month, he began to build the temple of the LORD. 


The author gives an anchor point for biblical chronology. In fact, 
several important factors are contained in this verse. For instance, 
consider the following: (1) It is the fourth year of Solomon’s reign; (2) 
it is the year in which he began to build the temple; and (3) it has been 
480 years since the Exodus. 

One knows from internal and external evidence that this fourth 
year of Solomon’s reign is 966 BC. One also kn ows that Solomon was 
crowned king in 970 BC. It is common knowledge that David reigned 
for forty years (I Kings 2:10). Since Solomon came to the throne in 
970 BC, then David was crowned king over Judah in 1010 BC. Saul, 
David’s predecessor, also reigned for forty years (Acts 13:21); 
therefore, he was crowned king in 1050 BC. Thus, one can quickly see 
that I Kings 6:1 becomes an anchor point for an adequate knowledge of 
biblical chronology. ; 


Date of the Exodus 

An understanding I Kings 6:1 helps one to assign a specific 
time period to the date of the exodus. Since the author of I Kings tells 
his readers that “it came to pass in the four hundred and eightieth year 
after the children of Israel had come out of the land of Egypt, in the 
fourth year of Solomon’s reign” (I Kings 6:1), then one can arrive at a 
date of 966 BC as the fourth year of Solomon’s reign in which he began 
to build the house of the Lord. With this data about Solomon’s reign, 
one can arrive at an exact date for the exodus. From the date of 
Solomon’s fourth year of his reign (966), one can add 966 to 480 (the 
number of years since the exodus) to arrive at the number 1446 (the 
year of the exodus). This combining of the these two dates gives one 
the information needed to establish the date of the exodus as well as the 
date of birth for some of the patriarchs. 

Date Jacob Moved to Egypt 

Since one now knows that the date of the exodus occurred in 
1446 BC, then one can determine the date that Jacob moved into Egypt. 
The key to unraveling this infonnation is found in Exodus 12:40, where 
Moses says, “Now the sojourn of the children of Israel who lived in 
Egypt was four hundred and thirty years.” If one adds 430 years to the 
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date of the exodus (1446), then one discovers that the children of Israel 
began their sojourn in Egypt in 1876 BC Thus, from Exodus 12:40, 
one discovers that Jacob moved to Egypt in 1876 BC 

Date of Jacob’s Birth 

As one continues to move back in time, one can discover the 
date of Jacob’s birth. Again, one is indebted to Moses for a statement 
concerning a conversation that Jacob had with Pharaoh: “And Jacob 
said to Pharaoh, ‘The days of the years of my pilgrimage are one 
hundred and thirty years; few and evil have been the days of the years 
of my life, and they have not attained to the days of the years of the life 
of my fathers in the days of their pilgrimage’” (Genesis 47:9). The 
sojourn of Jacob began in Egypt (1876 BC) when he stood before 
Pharaoh, thus the information from Genesis 47: 9 furnishes one with 
the additional knowledge to determine the date of Jacob’s birth. Since 
Jacob told Pharaoh that he was 130 years old, then if one adds 130 years 
to the date that Jacob entered Egypt (1876 BC), one arrives at the date 
of 2006 B. C. as the date of Jacob’s birth. 


Date of Isaac’s Birth 

Armed with the above information about Jacob’s date of birth 
(2006 BC), then one can move further back into time to another 
statement of Moses in Genesis 25:26 in order to determine the date of 
Isaac’s birth: “After this, his brother came out, with his hand grasping 
Esau’s heel; so he was named Jacob. Isaac was sixty years old when 
Rebecca gave birth to them.” Since one knows from Genesis 47:9 that 
Jacob was born in 2006 BC, then by adding Isaac’s age at the time of 
Jacob’s birth then one can assign a date for Isaac’s birth at 2066 BC. 

Date of Abraham’s Birth 

Still moving back, one also leams from Genesis 21:5 that 
Abraham was bom in 2166 BC.- Moses writes: “Abraham was a 
hundred years old when his son Isaac was born to him.” Since Isaac 
was born in 2066 BC, then by adding 100 to Isaac’s birth, then one 
arrives at a date of 2166 for the birth of Abraham. Moses not only 
informs his readers about Abraham’s birth, but he also records the 
departure of Abraham from Haran to Canaan as occurring in the year 
2091 BC: “So Abram left, as the LORD had told him; and Lot went 
with him. Abram was seventy-five years old when he set out from 
Haran” (Genesis 12:4). If one begins the patriarchal period with Abram 
(Abraham), then one is considering a time span from 2091 BC when he 
left Haran until the time when the children of Israel entered Egypt in 
1876 BC. This calculation (2091 minus 1876) is a total of 215 years. 
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Some see the patriarchal period as extending from the time Abram left 
Haran in 2091 BC down to the death of Joseph in Genesis 50:26. 
Joseph’s death occurred in 1805 BC. If one accepts this latter span, 
then one would have a period of 286 years for the patriarchal period. 

Biblical Chronology: Date of Old Testament Books 
Book of Genesis 

Reading from Genesis 1:1 to the final section of Genesis 
(chapter 50), one goes from eternity past (approximately 8000 to 12000 
BC) to the death of Joseph, which can be shown by tracing the 
chronologies in Genesis to be, as stated above, 1805 BC.^ 

Book of Exodus 

The Book of Exodus begins in 1876 BC in flashback, because 
Exodus 1:1 refers to the names of those who came into Egypt with 
Jacob. Chapter one of Exodus covers the time period from 1876 BC 
to the birth of Moses as recorded in chapter two. One can read in Acts 
7 that Moses was forty years old when he fled Egypt. He was eighty 
years old when he returned to lead the children of Israel out of 
bondage. Since one knows that Moses died at the age of 120 
(Deuteronomy 34:7), then by using the previous information about the 
date of the Exodus, one can date the birth of Moses at 1526 BC. Since 
Moses was eighty years old when he led the children of Israel out of 
Egypt, then one only needs to add 80 to 1446 to arrive at Moses’ date of 
birth. Between Exodus 2:1 and Exodus 3:2, one discovers that eighty 
years transpired. Then, from the night of the Passover until the 
tabernacle was set up at the end of the Book of Exodus, one observes a 
time span of thirteen months. 

Turning to Exodus 40:17, Moses writes: “So the tabernacle was 
set up on the first day of the first month in the second year.” One 
observes that by this time the children of Israel have left Egypt and have 
gone down into Sinai; Moses made his two trips up on Mount Sinai, and 
the tabernacle was constructed. Exodus 40:17 informs the reader that 
all these events occurred within approximately thirteen months. Thus, 
one can place a date of approximately 1445 BC alongside Exodus 
40:17. imi 


Books of Leviticus and Numbers 

Leviticus has no chronology. But, about a month transpires 
between the section in Exodus 40:17 and the movement indicated and 
initiated in the Book of Numbers. For instance, Moses writes: “The 
LORD spoke to Moses in the Tent of Meeting in the Desert of Sinai on 
the first day of the second month of the second year after the Israelites 
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came out of Egypt” (Numbers 1:1). The Book of Numbers begins in 
the second year after the Exodus and covers a period of about thirty- 
nine years. Since the Book of Exodus ended in 1445 BC, the Book of 
Numbers also begins with that same year. 

Deuteronomy 

Since Moses died at the age of 120, then the death of Moses 
occurred in 1406 BC (1446 minus 40). With this date (1406 BC) the 
wanderings were over. From the internal evidence in the Book of 
Deuteronomy, one is able to date this Book with accuracy. For 
example, Moses gives us the chronology that is essential to date this 
Book: “In the fortieth year, on the first day of the eleventh month, 
Moses proclaimed to the Israelites all that the LORD had commanded 
him concerning them” (Deuteronomy 1:3). Thus, one can write 
alongside the Book of Deuteronomy, and especially at Deuteronomy 
34:7, the date of 1406 BC. 


Joshua 

With the death of Moses in 1406 BC, the responsibility of 
leadership passed from Moses to Joshua. Thus, the Book of Joshua 
begins with this date. From the internal evidence, it appears that the 
events of the Book required about twenty-one years. Therefore, one 
may date the end of Joshua at 1385 BC. - 

Judges 

The Book of Judges began immediately after the death of 
Joshua. Again from internal evidence, the time period lasted 
approximately 335 years. Those years also include the Book of Ruth. 
Judges can be dated from approximately 1385 to 1050 BC. 

First and Second Samuel 

The Book of First Samuel began in 1100 BC. There is a fifty- 
year overlap between the end of the Book of Judges and the beginning 
of First Samuel. First Samuel covers a time span from the birth of 
Samuel in 1100 BC to the death of Saul in 1010 BC for a total of ninety 
years of history. Second Samuel began in 1010 BC and covers almost 
forty years of history until approximately 975 BC. 

First and Second Kings 

First Kings began in 970 BC and ends with the death of Ahab in 
853 BC. This Book covers approximately 117 years of history (970 
minus 853). Second Kings, using the death of Ahab in 853 BC, 
continues until 586 BC, which is the year of the Babylonian 
captivity. Second Kings covers roughly 267 years of history (853 minus 
586). 
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First and Second Chronicles 

The two Books of Chronicles begin with a genealogical synopsis 
from Adam to 539 BC. Thus, Second Chronicles includes forty-seven 
more years of history than is contained in Second Kings (586 minus 
539). 


Ezra 

Following the Babylonian captivity (586 BC), Ezra takes up the 
history of Judah from 539 B.C to 457 BC (539 minus 457), which is an 
additional eighty-two years of the history of Judah. There is no Book 
that covers the history of Judah from 457 BC to 445 BC (12 years), and 
as a result of this lack of history, one encounters twelve years that is 
unaccounted. 


Nehemiah 

Nehemiah picks up the history in 445/444 BC. By adding these 
years, one has 962 total years of history. This number (444), when 
subtracted from 1406 (the date of the entrance into Canaan as recorded 
by Joshua) provides one with the date 444 BC. This is the date for 
Nehemiah and the rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem. 

Malachi 

Following this event, Malachi records the final episodes of the 
history of Judah, which dates to more or less 400 BC. So, the writing of 
the Old Testament took place beginning with Moses between 1446 BC 
and 400 BC, which is a total of 1,046 years. 

EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY 

Since Egyptian chronology plays a major role among the various 
interpretations placed upon the date of the Exodus, then it is necessary, 
so it appears to this author, that a brief survey of the problems 
associated with Egyptian chronology need to be discussed. It is the 
chronology of Egypt that has been used to “key” the chronologies of the 
ancient empires/ Approximately one hundred years ago, George 
Rawlinson alerted scholars of the “hopeless obscurity” of Egyptian 
chronology. He introduced his chapter on Egyptian chronology by 
calling attention to its irresolvable problems: 

It is a patent fact, and one that is beginning to obtain general 
recognition, that the chronological element in the early 
Egyptian history is in a state of almost hopeless obscurity. - ^ 

As recently as 1960, R. M. Cook reminded students of Greek 
pottery of the difficulties concerning the establishment of relative and 
absolute chronologies and their reconciliation. One’s knowledge of 
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Egyptian events is sweepingly based upon the disjointed reports of 
Classical authors, damaged and incomplete written records, and chance 
records of astronomical phenomena. Immanuel Velikovsky, in seeking 
to call attention to the problems, cites O. G. S. Crawford: 

A system of relative chronology can be established by 
excavation in any country that has been long inhabited, but it 
is left hanging in the air until linked up with Egypt, whether 
directly or indirectly through a third region. 

Many archaeologists and biblical theologians have used a 
presumably trustworthy Egyptian chronology founded upon 
inconclusive Egyptian sources as a means of criticizing the Bible’s 
account of the Exodus. In Velikovshy’s Ages in Chaos, he stresses the 
need to reconstruct the chronology of Egypt to correlate with biblical 
chronology, which is limited primarily to chronology and to 
documentary records relating to Egyptian chronology. He has 
emphasized that the documentary records offer no support that the 
Exodus occurred during the Eighteenth Dynasty or Nineteenth Dynasty. 
According to Velikovsky, the Egyptian records present no evidence that 
any successful rebellion of slaves took place. He cites Sir W. M. 
flinders Petrie to lend credibility to his findings: “Joshua did not find 
any such Egyptian hold during his conquest.”^ 1 Velikovsky concludes 
that 


No reference has been found that could be interpreted as even 
hinting at an exodus during the interregnums between the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties, and only the fact that 
the situation was such as to make an exodus possible favors 
this hypothesis. 11 ^ 

Velikovsky also cites another theory advanced by R. Lepsius: 

The next theory reduces the age of the Exodus further: it has 
for its cornerstone a stele of Merneptah, in which this king of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty says that Palestine “is a widow” and 
that “the seed of Israel is destroyed.” This is regarded in an 
Egyptian document. Merneptah did not perish in the sea, nor 
did he suffer a debacle (a violet disruption—RDB); he 
obviously inflicted a defeat on Israel and ravaged with the 
pronounced tradition of Israel, but since it is the first mention 
of Israel. Merneptah is regarded by many as the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus (-1200), and Ramses II, his predecessor, as the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression. Other scholars however consider 
the mention of Israel in corroboration, but as a refutation of 
the theory that Merneptah was the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
They argue that if he found Israel already in Palestine, he 
could not have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
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A further obstacle to placing the Exodus in the reign of 
Merneptah has also been emphasized. If he really was the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, then the Israelites must have entered 
Palestine at least a generation later, about-1190 to -1180; on 
this theory there remains only a century for the events of 
Judges. 1 

Velikovsky himself did not come up with a final position 
concerning the date of the Exodus. He felt that either the chronology of 
Egypt was incorrect or that the biblical account was defective. He 
concluded his Book (Ages in Chaos ) with the following summary: 

We still do not kn ow which of the two histories, Egyptian or 
Israelite, must be readjusted. At the same time we observed 
how the histories of other ancient countries and peoples 
accord with either the Israelite or the Egyptian chronology; 
and how the histories of Cyprus, Mycenae, and Crete, in 
correlating with one side or the other, create confusion in 
archaeology and chronology. 1 

Donovan A. Courville 

Donovan A. Courville, like Immanuel Velikovsky, calls for a 
reconstruction of Egyptian chronology. Courville published a two- 
volume work concerning the date of the Exodus in which he suggested a 
revision of Egyptian chronology. The Exodus, he points out, is the 
first event in Egyptian history for which there is a chronologically 
detailed parallel in Hebrew history.- 1 Scholars debate over the 
Pharaoh reigning at the time of the Exodus. The two major questions 
that confront all scholars are: (1) was the Exodus during the eighteenth 
century? Or (2) was the Exodus during the nineteenth century? 
Courville comments: 

Both the 18 th and 19 th dynasty settings suffer from the 
discovery of the mummies of the pharaohs nominated as the 
pharaoh of the Exodus. It is thus necessary to either deny the 
death of the Exodus pharaoh in the Red Sea debacle, which 
view is contradictory to Exodus 15:5. Since the king, above 
all others in the army, would certainly wear armor, he would 
be among the first to wear fine armor, he would be among the 
first to find his final resting place at the bottom of the sea. 

Even more traumatic to the 18 th dynasty placement of the 
Exodus is the failure of the Egyptian inscriptions even to 
suggest that there was any significant crisis in Egypt at this 
time. The power and prosperity to which Egypt was elevated 
in the reign of Thutmose III continued unabated into the reign 
of Amenhotep II. The attempts to defend this placement of 
the Exodus have overlooked one important factor—a factor 
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which, standing alone, is adequate to negate this theory as far 
as meriting serious consideration. This is the well-recognized 
fact that it would have required far less than the situation 
described in Scripture to have resulted in a rapid and easy 
rebellion on the part of the tribute-paying peoples. There 
would certainly have resulted a complete loss of any empire 
that Egypt may have controlled at the time. 

The empire of Thutmose III extended to the widest limits in 
all of Egyptian History. All the evidence points to the total 
absence of any such crisis at the death of Thutmose III. 

According to Courville, Dynasty XIX was short-lived and was a 
mere offshoot of Dynasty XVIII. Dynasty XIX ended before Dynasty 
XVIII did. -*■ He claims that his reconstruction provides solutions for 
over one hundred chronological problems that now annoy Old 
Testament scholars. As a result of the reconstruction, the Exodus 
incident is set at the point of the Hyksos invasion of Egypt. This setting 
explains the enigmatic statement of Josephus that the Hyksos were able 
to take over Egypt without a battle: 

There was a king of ours, whose name was Timaus. Under 
him it came to pass, I know not how, that God was averse to 
us; and there came, after a surprising manner, men of ignoble 
birth out of the eastern parts, and had boldness enough to 
make an expedition into our country, and with ease subdued it 
by force, yet without our hazarding a battle with them. 

Courville defends his thesis of a revision of Egyptian 
chronology by asserting that the date of the late Early Bronze Age 
(EBIV 2300-2200) should be placed in the mid-fifteenth century. 1 --^ 
Once more, this essay turns again to an observation by Ogg, a 
contributor to the New Bible Dictionary, as to the problem of 
establishing the accuracy of chronology: 

In Near Eastern works involving chronology, it is important 
to realize that ancient scribes did not draw up synchronistic 
lists as is done today. They simply listed each series of rulers 
and reigns separately, in succession on the papyrus or tablet. 
Synchronisms were to be derived from special 
historiographical works, not the king-lists or narratives seeing 
other purposes. An excellent example of this is the Turin 
Papyrus of Kings from Egypt. It lists at great length all five 
Dynasties 13 to 17 in successive groups, totalling originally 
over 150 rulers and their reigns accounting for at least 450 
years. However, it is known from other sources that all five 
Dynasties, the 150-odd rulers and 450-odd regnal years alike, 
must all fit inside the 234 years from c. 1786 to c. 1552 BC: 
rarely less than two series, and sometimes three series, of 
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rulers are known to have reigned contemporaneously. The 
lack of cross-references between contemporaries ( e.g . among 
the judges) is paralleled by similar lack of such references for 
most of the period of Egyptian history just cited. 

Redating Late Early Bronze I 
and 

Middle Bronze II (2000-1500) 

Stan Vaninger 

Stan Vaninger has written a follow-up to Courville’s 
reconstruction of his chronology.- ■ He surveys the evidence 
concerning Canaanite archaeology, and his research reveals that the 
people who conquered Palestine at the end of the Early Bronze III 
(2600-2300) were the Israelites. Also, he set forth the idea that the 
Israelites were the individuals who were involved in the transition 
period—EBIV/MBI—that corresponds to the time of the Judges. He 
concludes that the archaeological evidence does not allow for an 
Israelite conquest of Canaan in the 13 th century. The archaeological 
evidence points to a tremendous disruption in Canaan during the EBIV 
period [2300-2200], which also includes the MBI (2200-2000] period. 
These two time frames represent the transition period of the conquest. 

In city after city, he calls attention to the fact that there are signs of 
burning and destruction, indicating an invasion of the region by a 
militarily powerful army. The conventional dating for this period 
(EBIV/MBI) is 2300/2000 BC; thus, liberal scholars continue to point 
to this disruption as having taken place at least seven centuries before 
the earliest date possible for the Exodus. Furthermore, there is no 
archaeological evidence, according to liberal scholarship, of any 
disruption in the fifteenth-century through the thirteenth century 
BC—Late Bronze I and Late Bronze II (1500-1200), the conventional 
date of the Exodus.^ - 

In order to demonstrate that Egyptian chronology is not 
accurate, Vaninger relates how that the archaeological evidence in 
Jericho, Ai, and Gilgal points to the Early Bronze IV (2300-2200) and 
Middle Bronze I (2200-2000 BC). The problems associated with 
archaeological findings are not related to biblical chronology, but rather 
to the conventional Egyptian chronology. He cites several 
archaeologists to confirm that there are no signs of a conquest in the 
13 th century chronology of Egypt. To illustrate this point, his arguments 
from archaeological evidence verify his essay that Egyptian chronology 
is off approximately 700 years: 

The final end of the Early Bronze Age civilization came with 
catastrophic completeness. The last of the Early Bronze Age 
walls of Jericho was built in a hurry, using old and broken 
bricks, and was probably not completed when it was 
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destroyed by fire ... all the finds show that there was an 
absolute break, and that a new people took the place of the 
earlier inhabitants. Every town in Palestine that has so far 
been investigated shows this same break.^ 

In other words, the archaeological findings in the 13 th century (Egyptian 
chronology) do not harmonize with biblical chronology of Joshua’s 
conquest in 1406 BC=EBIV/MBI. In other words, the events set forth 
in Egyptian chronology are off about 700 years. The destruction that 
occurred in the EBIV/MBI should be moved forward to coincide with 

the date of the Exodus as set forth in I Kings 

Rudolph Cohen 

Another scholar, Randolph Cohen, in Biblical Archaeology 
Review sets forth the same findings as advanced by Vaninger as well as 
many other archaeologists. 1 ^ He dates the Early Bronze Age as having 
occurred between 2200 BC to about 2000 BC^ - (The traditional date 
assigned for the Middle Bronze Age is 3150—2200 BC). Who were 
these people of the Early Bronze Age? Cohen speculates the following 
explanation: 

I would suggest that they were a people who migrated slowly, 
from the south or southwest, into the central Negev of 
Palestine. I would further suggest that the dim, historical 
memory of their journey powerfully influenced the Biblical 
author who described Israel’s entry into Canaan. In fact, these 
MBI people may be the Israelites whose famous journey from 
Egypt to Canaan is called the Exodus.^- 

It is interesting, however, to note that this migratory drift, as I 
have reconstructed it, bears a striking similarity to that of the 
Israelites’ flight from Egypt to the Promised Land, as 
recorded in the Book of Exodus. . . . The establishment of the 
MBI settlements directly over the ruins of the EBII—EBIII 
sites in the Central Negev is consistent with the traditions that 
the Israelites dwelled in the area previously inhabited by their 
Amalekite foes (Deuteronomy 25:17-19). The northeastward 
migration of the MBI population into Transjordan has 
parallels in the Biblical recollection that the Israelites 
remained in Moab before crossing the Jordan River and 
laying siege to Jericho (Deuteronomy 3:29). In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that Early Bronze Age 
Jericho was destroyed by a violent conflagration, and the site 
was thinly reoccupied by MBI newcomers, who were 
apparently unaccustomed to urban dwellings. 
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In the central and northern parts of Israel, the EBIII urban 
culture flourished. The MBI invaders in the south 
overwhelmed this urban Canaanite civilization and destroyed 
their cities but thereafter persisted in a semi-nomadic way of 
life. This bears a striking similarity to the tradition of 
Joshua’s devastating campaign against the Canaanite centers 
in central Palestine and his ban on rebuilding some of them 
(e.g., Joshua 8:28). Both Jericho and Ai were fortified cities 
at the end of the Early Bronze Age. According to the Biblical 
account, they were both destroyed by the Israelites; God 
specifically instructed that these cities should not be rebuilt. 
Interestingly enough, after the EBIII destruction of Jericho 
and Ai, both cities lay in ruins for hundreds of years j 

The only thing Cohen can do is to appeal to the memory of this 
Middle Bronze Age I (2200—2000 BC) people in the mind of the 
biblical account. His account corroborates the conclusions of many 
other well- kn own archaeologists (see Vaninger’s essay). Cohen 
concludes his article with the testimony of two other well-known 
archaeologists, who also corroborate his findings of a EBIV/MBI 
conquest: 

The migration of the MBI population from the southwest and 
their conquest of the early Bronze civilization evidently made 
a very deep impression, and the memory of these events was 
preserved from one generation to the next. The late Yohanan 
Aharoni made a similar suggestion when he noted that the 
biblical tradition concerning the destruction of the two 
Canaanite cities Arad and Horma could not be placed, 
archaeologically speaking, in the Late Bronze/Early although 
this is the period to which the arrival of the Hebrews is 
normally ascribed—but had remarkable parallels in MBII, 
when these two strategic outposts in the Beer-Sheva basin 
guarded the country’s southern approaches. (Aharoni 
identified Biblical Arad with MBII Tel Masos.) He 
maintained that the recollection of these two important sites 
was perpetuated among the local populace and appeared in 
the Biblical saga of the conquest. 

The similarity between the course of the MBI migration and 
the route of the Exodus seems too close to be coincidental, 
and a comparable process may have operated here. The Late 
Bronze Age (1500—1200 B. C.)—the period usually 
associated with the Israelites’ flight from Egypt—is 
archaeologically unattested in the Kadwsh-Barnea area (as 
elsewhere in the Central Negev, for that matter), but MBI 
remains abound and seem to provide a concrete background 
for the traditions of settlement. - 
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John Bimson 

Bimson is cited in order to demonstrate that many scholars are 
conscious that the dating of the Exodus to the 13 th century is not factual 
with archaeological evidence or the Bible. In other words, there are 
enormous problems, according to John J. Bimson and David Livingston, 
with the Generally Accepted Date (GAD) of 1550—1200 BC (Late 
Bronze Age=LBI and LBII). l These men argue against the late date 
(13 th century) assigned to the Exodus upon archaeological unearthings. 
They correctly call attention to the assigned chronologies (GAD) of the 
Early Bronze Age (3150—2200 BC) and Middle Bronze Age I (2200- 
2000 BC) that do not agree with the Bible or archaeological evidence. 

Both Bimson and Livingston discuss the archaeological findings 
associated with Jericho, Ai, Gibeon, Hebron, Hormah/Zephath, Arad, 
Debir, and Lachish. In other words, the archaeological evidence 
does not support an early date (12 th century), but rather a late date (15 th 
century), which is associated with the EBIV period. Thus Egyptian 
chronology is off about 700 years. In other words, Egyptian chronology 
should be moved forward to 1406 BC in order to coincide with biblical 
chronology. As a whole the archaeological evidence does not support a 
13 th century BC invasion of the cities. On the other hand, there is some 
support for some of the cities for a 15 th century invasion of destruction 
(biblical chronology). These two men call attention to the fact that in 
1230—1220 BC that there were no cities, as a whole, for the Israelites 
to destroy. Also, this essay advances the suggestion that there 
should be chronological adjustments of the dates to solve the current 
dilemma, they write: 

The first is simple: Move the date of the conquest back about 
200 years, to shortly before 1400 B. C. Although this 
conflicts with the GAD for Israel’s emergence in Canaan, it is 
in fact the date implied by the Bible itself. 

A lowering of the date for the end of the Middle Bronze Age, 
from 1550 B. C. to shortly before 1400 B. C. The result is 
that two events previously separated by centuries are brought 
together: the fall of Canaan’s MBII cities becomes the 
archaeological evidence for the conquest. These twin 
proposals create an almost perfect match between the 
archaeological evidence and the Biblical account.^-^ 


CONCLUSION 


Based upon the above arguments for the early date (15 th century) 
and the late date (13 th century) for the Exodus, this writer accepts the 
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early date. This acceptance of the early date is based upon 1 Kings 6:1. 
There is much to be said for a readjustment of the Generally Accepted 
Date as is presently used for dating purposes. One does find 
corroboration for an early date based upon a parallel between the 
biblical tradition (1 Kings 6:1) and the archaeological evidence when 
one places the conquest at the end of Middle Bronze Age II 
(2000—1550 BC), or with the new chronology as proposed by Bimson 
and Livingston—MB II 1550—1420 BC. 

As one peruses the many Books and various articles written by 
the early and late date scholars, one immediately observes the 
tremendous amount of subjectivity in the gathering of data. As one 
interprets information, one cannot but be influenced with his/her set of 
presuppositions as he/she approaches the data. One’s presuppositions 
frequently taint the known evidence so that one does not read the 
original evidence correctly. Ron Jenson has graphically expressed the 
difficulty in assessing the details: 

Your world view, of course, is how you view the world. It is 
the set of presuppositions—that which is believed 
beforehand—which underlies all our decisions and actions. 
These presuppositions (our world view) determine our 
thinking patterns, which in turn influence our actions. 

Many factors contribute to our world view including peer 
pressure, parents, education, mass media, the Bible, church 
and other forces. Our world view may be conscious or 
unconscious, but it determines our destiny and the destiny of 
the society we live in. 

It is this writer’s opinion that the world at large has been 
influenced by Darwinian evolution; thus, this 
epistemology—philosophical theory of knowledge—has penneated 
every field of science, which includes archaeology. Darwin’s worldview 
is antagonistic to the Christian’s concept of the world. It is Darwin’s 
perception that has shaped the thinking of many secular scholars as well 
as many Christian scholars. Many individuals have allowed themselves 
to be baptized into the wisdom of the world. There are only two 
worldviews within which man/woman can work from—God’s 
worldview or man’s worldview.^- Many theologians along with 

numerous archaeologists and Egyptologists disallow the early date (15 th 
century). Their presuppositions—beliefs or deductions—prevent them 
from looking at the Scriptures objectively. S. Sandmel admits this 
subjectivity: 

While the aim of every archaeologist is to make his final 
report as perfect as possible, mistakes are inevitably made, 
problems are left unsolved, and errors creep into his 
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interpretation of the history, chronology, and culture of the 
site.^ 

Also, in this same vein, Vern S. Poythress stresses the impact 
that Darwinian philosophy has exerted even among so-called 
conservative scholarship: 

Theological liberals, for their part, decided that the Bible was 
scientifically primitive and needed to be updated 
theologically. Finally, conservative theistic evolutionists 
thought that they could reexegete crucial biblical passages 
and show that the Bible did not intend to teach anything in 
conflict with the new theories.^ 

In conclusion, North summarizes the Bible and the archaeological 
findings very succinctly: 

The testimony of the Bible is clear: 480 years before 
Solomon began to construct the temple, Moses led the 
Hebrews out of Egypt. The archaeological evidence points to 
a late Early Bronze Age/Middle Bronze Age conquest of 
Canaan by a people who invaded from the southwest. The 
problem for conventional archaeologists and historians is that 
their dating of the Bronze Age places the archaeological 
evidence much earlier than fifteenth-century Egypt and 
therefore fifteenth-century Mediterranean civilization (which 
is keyed to Egypt. 

The Bible is correct; the conventional scholars are incorrect. 
They have used the flawed chronological reconstruction of 
Egypt’s history to govern their dating of the metallic ages. 
They have refused to go to the Bible for their chronological 
keying device. Instead, they use a mistaken chronology keyed 
to Egypt. It is therefore time for Christian scholars to abandon 
Egypt at last, and to head for the promised land, even if they 
must wander in the academic wilderness for a generation or 


APPENDIX ONE 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
GENERALLY ACCEPTED DATES OF EGYPTIAN 
CHRONOLOGY 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE^ 



OLD KINGDOM 

2658-2150 

BC 

FIRST INTERMEDIATE PERIOD 

2150-2100 

BC 

MIDDLE KINGDOM 

2100-1750 

BC 

SECOND INTERMEDIATE PERIOD 

1750-1550 

BC 



NEW KINGDOM 

1550-1076 

BC 



Eighteenth Dynasty 

1550-1295 

BC 




Ahmosis 

1550-1525 


Amenophis I 

1525-1504 


Thutmosis I 

1504-1492 


Thutmosis II 

1492-1479 


Hatshepsut 

1479-1457 


Thutmosis III 

1479-1425 


Amenophis II 

1427-1397 


Thutmosis IV 

1397-1387 


Amenophis III 

1387-1349 


Amenophis IV / Akhenaten 

1349-1333 


Smenkhkare 

1335-1333 


Tutankhamun 

1333-1324 


Ay 

1324-1321 


Horemheb 

1321-1295 



Nineteenth Dynasty 

1295-1188 

BC 




Ramesses I 

1295-1294 


Sethos I 

1294-1279 


Ramesses II 

1279-1213 


Merneptah 

1213-1204 


Amenemesses 

1204-1201 


Sethos II 

1201-1195 


Siptah 

1195-1190 


Twosret 

1190-1188 



Twentieth Dynasty 

1188-1076 

BC 
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Setenakhte 

1188-1186 


Ramesses III 

1186-1154 


Ramesses IV 

1154-1148 


Ramesses V 

1148-1144 


Ramesses VI 

1144-1136 


Ramesses VII 

1136-1128 


Ramesses VIII 

1128-1125 


Ramesses IX 

1125-1107 


Ramesses X 

1107-1098 


Ramesses XI 

1098-1076 



THIRD INTERMEDIATE PERIOD 

1076-712 

BC 

LATE PERIOD 

712-332 

BC 

GRECO-ROMAN PERIOD 

332 BC - 
395 AD 


APPENDIX TWO 

EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY (TRADITIONAL) 

AND 

EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY (RECONSTRUCTION) 

BY 

DONOVAN A. COURVILLE 


EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY 11 ^ 1 



Traditional 




Dynasties by 
number 

Dates 

Notes 




I 


There are no dates 
of general 

agreement. Dates 
are assigned by 
individual scholars 
as each sees best. 

Some continue to 
recognize 

beginnings from 

3400 B.C., others 
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from 2850-2800 

B.C. The period 
for the first 
eleven dynasties 
ends with the 
year 1991 B.C., 
regarded as 

astronomically 
fixed. 

XI 



XII 

1991- 

1788 


XIII 

1788- 

1688 


XV with 

XVI + XIV 

1688- 

1588 

XV and XVI are 
Hyksos 

dynasties. XIV is 
a native line 
under the Hyksos 

XVII 

1588-? 


XVIII 

1580- 

1350 


XIX 

1350- 

1200 


XX 

1200- 

1090 


XXI 

1090-950 


XXII 

950-750 


XXIII 

750-718 


XXIV 

718-712 


XXV 

712-663 


XXV 

663-525 



EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY 1 ^ 


Reconstruction 




Dynasties by 
number 

Dates 

Notes 




I 

c. 2125- 
1880 

III is parallel to late I 
starting about one 
century later than I. 

IV 

c. 1880- 
1780 

First half of II is 
parallel with IV. 

V 

c. 1780- 
1640 

Last half of II is 
parallel with V. 

XII 

1692- 

1480 

II and V extend 
briefly into the 
era of XII. VI is 
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parallel with 

XII but starts 
about 75 years 
past the end of 

XII. XIII is 
composed of 

subrulers and 
officials under 

XII.. 

XVI 

1445- 

1028 

XVI is Hyksos, 
ruling parallel 
with XV, also 
Hyksos. XIV, 

VII to X were 
local dynasties 
ruling by 

permission of 
the Hyksos. 

XVII was 

composed of 

the kings 

during the war 
of liberation. 

XVIII 

1028- 

700 

The dates are for 
the recomposed 

XVIII. XIX is but 
a brief offshoot 
from XVIII dated 
840-790 B.C. 

XXIII is a line of 
usurper kings 

ruling locally, 776- 
730 B.C. XX 
overlaps late 

XVIII as 

recomposed and 
was fragmented 
after the rule of 
Rameses III. 

XXI 

710-? 

The fragmented 
rule of XX was in 
competition with 

XXI, composed 

itself of a dual line 
of High Priests 
ruling from 

Thebes, the other 
at Tanis. Dynasty 

XXI soon took 

over the 

fragments of XX. 

XXII was 

Assyrian and 

competed for 
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control with 

XXIV, XXV 

and early 

XXVI. 

XXVI 

633- 

525 

XXIII to XXVI 
retain the dates 
as traditionally 
held. 


APPENDIX THREE 

THE COMMONLY ACCEPTED DATES AND 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL AGES 

By 

STAN F. VANINGER 


Table I. Egypt’s Eighteenth Dynasty 



Ruler 

Commonly Accepted 

Dates B.C. 



Amosis 

1570-1546 

Amenhotep I 

1546-1526 

Tuthmosis I 

1525-1512 

Tuthmosis II 

1512-1504 

Hatshepsut 

1503-1482 

Tuthmosis III 

1504-1450 

Amenhotep II 

1450-1425 

Tuthmosis IV 

1425-1417 


























Amenhotep III (Amarna 
Age) 

1417-1379 

Akhnaton (Amarna 

Age) 

1379-1362 

Smenkhkare (Amarna 
Age) 

1364-1361 

Tutankhamun (Amarna 

Age) 

1361-1352 

Ay (Amarna 

Age) 

1352-1348 

Horemheb (Amarna 

Age) 

1348-1320 






Table II. The Commonly Accepted Dates and 
Characteristics 

of the Archaeological Ages 


Period 

Commonly 

accepted 

Dates BC. 

Characteristics 

Early Bronze I 

3200-2900 

Urban life begins in 
Palestine, c. 3000 BC 

Early Bronze II 

2900-2600 

Palestine characterized 
by many fortified 
urban centers and a 
rapid population 

growth. 

Early Bronze 

2600-2300 

Some sites of previous 

III 


period are destroyed 
and quickly resettled. 
Khirbet Kerak ware 
appears. At the end of 
EBIII, every major site 
is either destroyed or 
abandoned. 

Early Bronze 

IV 

2300-2200 

Non-urban transition 
period characterized 
by different pottery 
and burial practices. 
No destruction levels at 
end of period. 


Middle Bronze 

I 

2200-2000 
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Middle 

Bronze IIA 

2000-1800 

Sudden reversion to 
town life. 

Settlements are 

extensive and 

flourishing but 

unfortified. 

Cultural level is 
indicated by “the 
finest locally made 
pottery in the 

history of the 

country.” 

Middle 

Bronze 

IIB,C 

1800-1500 

Cities continue to 
grow and become 
fortified. Most 

prosperous age in 
Palestine. Period 

ends with thick 
destruction levels at 
every major site. 




Late Bronze 

I 

1500-1400 

The MBII culture 
continues but is 
poorer. Most MBII 
sites are resettled 
and many are 

fortified. The red 
and black Bichrome 
ware appears early 
in this period. 

Late 

Bronze 

II 

1400-1200 

Another cultural 

drop but local 

pottery is still fairly 
well made. 

Imported 

Mycenaean pottery 
is common. Period 
ends with thick 
destruction layers at 
many sites. 




Iron I 

1200-900 

A) Continuity in 
pottery forms but 
poorer in 
manufacture. No 
imported pottery. 
Many previously 
unoccupied areas 
are settled. B) 
“Philistine” 
pottery appears 
after 75-100 years. 
C) Iron Age 
culture in 
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Palestine 
reaches a peak. 


Table III. The Periods of Egypt’s Ancient History 




Period 

Dynasties 

Commonly 

Accepted Dates 

B.C. 




Pre-dynastic 


c. 5000—c. 3000 

Proto-dynastic 

I-III 

c. 3100-2613 

Old Kingdom 

IV-VI 

2613-2181 

First 

Intermediate 

VII-X 

2181-2133 

Middle 

Kingdom 

XI, XII 

2133-1786 

Second 

Intermediate 

XIII- 

XVII 

1786-1567 

New Kingdom 

XVIII- 

XX 

1567-1085 

Late Dynastic 

XXI- 

XXXI 

1085-332 


APPENDIX FOUR 


IPUWER PAPYRUS: 

THE ADMONITIONS OF AN EGYPTIAN SLAVE 
PARALLEL TEXTS FROM EXODUS 
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IPUWER PAPYRUS 



SOME PARALLEL TEXTS 11 ^ 



Exodus 7:21 . . . 
there was blood 
throughout all the 
land of Egypt 

Papyrus 2:5-6 Plaques 
is throughout the land. 

Blood is everywhere. 

Exodus 7:20 ... all 
the waters that were 
in the river were 
turned to blood. 

Papyrus 2:10 The river 
is blood. 

Exodus 7:24 And all 
Egyptians digged 

round about the river 
for water to drink; for 
they could not drink 
of the water of the 
river. 

Papyrus 2:10 Men 

shrank from 

tasting—human beings, 
and thirst after water. 

Exodus 7:21 . . . and 
the river stank. 

Papyrus 3:10-13 That is 
our water! That is our 
happiness! What shall 
we do in respect 
thereof? All is ruin! 

Exodus 9:25 . . . and 
the hail smote every 
herb of the field, and 
brake every tree of 
the field. 

Papyrus 4:14 Trees are 
destroyed. 

Papyrus 6:1 No fruit 
nor herbs are found . . . 

Exodus 9:23-24 . . . 

the fire ran along the 
ground . . . there was 
hail, and fire mingled 
with the hail, very 
grievous 

Papyrus 2:10 Forsooth, 
gates, columns and walls 
are consumed by fire. 

Exodus 7:21 And the 
fish that was in the 
river died. 

Papyrus 10:3-6 Lower 

Egypt weeps . . . The 
entire place is without 
revenues. To it belong 
(by right) wheat and 
barley, geese and fish. 

Exodus 10:15 . . . 

there remained not 
any green thing in the 
trees, or in the herbs 
of the fields, through 
all the land of Egypt. 

Papyrus 6:3 Forsooth, 
grain has perished on 
every side. 

Papyrus 5:12 Forsooth, 
that has perished which 
yesterday was seen. The 
land is left over to its 
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weariness like the 
cutting of flax. 

Exodus 9:3 .. . 
the hand of the 

Lord is upon thy 
cattle which is in 
the field . . . there 
shall be a very 
grievous murrain. 

Papyrus 5:5 All 

animals, their hearts 
weep. Cattle moan . . . 

Exodus 9:19 . . . 

gather thy cattle, 
and all that thou 
hast in the field. 

Exodus 9:21 And 

he that regarded 
not the word of 
the Lord left his 
servants and his 
cattle in the field. 

Papyrus 9:2-3 

Behold, cattle are left 
to stray, and there is 
none to gather them 
together. Each man 
fetches for himself 
those that are branded 
with his name. 

Exodus 10:22 . . . 

and there was a 
thick darkness in 
all the land of 
Egypt. 

Papyrus 9:11 The 

land is not light. . . 

Exodus 12:29 

And it came to 
pass, that at 
midnight the Lord 
smote all the 
firstborn in the 
land of Egypt, 
from the firstborn 
of Pharaoh that sat 
on his throne unto 
the firstborn of the 
captive that was in 
the dungeon. 

Papyrus 5:3; 5-6 

Forsooth, the children 
of princes are dashed 
against the walls. 

Papyrus 6:12 

Forsooth, the children 
of princes are cast out 
in the streets. 

Exodus 12:30 . . . 

there was not a 
house where there 
was not one dead. 

Papyrus 2:13 He 

who places his 

brother in the ground 
is everywhere. 

Exodus 12:30 . . . 

there was a great 
cry in Egypt. 

Papyrus 3:14 It is 

groaning that is 

throughout the land, 
mingled with 

lamentations. 

Exodus 13:21 . . . 

by day in a pillar 

Papyrus 7:1 Behold, 
the fire has mounted 
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of a cloud, to 
lead them the 
way; and by 
night in a pillar 
of fire, to give 
them light; to 
go by day and 


up on high. Its 
burning goes forth 
against the enemies 
of the land. 




From the King 
James Version 

From A. 

Gardiner’s 
translation of the 
Leiden Papyrus. 

He did not observe 
the similarities. 
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